CQ         THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION
part of the education of certain individuals. The philo-
sophical genius of Plato, the political wisdom of Aristotle,
the emotional insight of ./Eschylus or Homer, altogether
outweigh the arguments that show its ' uselessness' at
the more superficial levels.
If you ask of education that it should teach how man has
tried to make societies, how far his experiments have suc-
ceeded, from what causes they have come to catastrophe,
the study of the life and literature of Greece and Rome is
an experience possessing a completeness that no other
culture can provide: it is like contemplating a vast tragedy
on which the curtain has dropt.
These are the words of two brilliant historians (J. L.
and Barbara Hammond) who cannot be accused of hold-
ing reactionary views. It would be absurd to say, of
course, that every child, or even every very clever child,
should be forced to learn Greek. The unique experience
which the passage I have quoted above claims* for classical
studies is denied to the majority by simple lack of natural
gifts. But it follows that an education is incomplete and
unsatisfactory that does not attempt the immensely difficult
task of giving to all children, in forms appropriate to their
gifts, something of the same J^ind of experience that Greek
gives to a few fortunately endowed by nature and inclina-
tion. It means, also, that we must so organize our higher
education that Greek can find a place in it, for if we agree
that its contribution at the deepest level is unique, then
any argument that dismisses it as academic or irrelevant
to modern needs is superficial and misguided, and an
organization of secondary education that makes it im-
possible for a suitable child to enjoy it is a plain denial
of equality of opportunity. The objection that the classics